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SYNOPSIS OF DANTE'S LIFE. 

WE know but little with certainty of Dante's 
life ; his biography is almost entirely lost 
to us. The great poet and father of Italian litera- 
ture was born in Florence in May, 1265, of the 
Alighieri family. Left an orphan while still a child, 
he began his serious studies under the guidance 
of Brunetto Latini. At the age of nine he fell in 
love with Beatrice, and so continued till her death, 
sixteen years later (June, 1290). That love made 
him a poet. He exalted and lamented her in his 
minor poems, and glorified her later in the Di- 
vine Comedy, where Beatrice symbolizes Divine 
Revelation. One year after her death Dante made 
love to another lady, whose identity is very doubt- 
ful. Some think she was Gemma Donati, whom 
the poet married about 1295, and by whom he 
had several children. Early in his life Dante took 
an interest in public affairs, and fought at Cam- 
paldino (nth June, 1289) with the Guelfs against 
the Ghibellines. As the Florentine constitution 
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made membership of one of the Arts or Trade 
Guilds a condition for holding office, Dante, at 
thirty, enrolled himself in the Guild of the Phy- 
sicians and the Apothecaries. 

From that age he served the Republic in various 
capacities until 1 300, when he reached the highest 
office, becoming one of the Priors of the Republic 
for two months (15th June- 15th August). The 
priorship proved the source of all his misfortunes. 
When the party of the Whites, to whom Dante 
belonged, fell and the opposite faction of the 
Blacks obtained the control of Florence, the poet, 
under a false charge of corruption, and for party 
spite, was banished from his native and beloved 
city, from which he was to be for ever excluded 
(27th January, 1302). 

It is difficult to trace his steps in exile. He 
visited almost every Court in Italy, and went also 
to Paris, leading a life of dignified poverty, a life 
of woe and wandering, supporting himself with 
the little he earned by teaching. In 13 10 the 
descent into Italy of the Emperor Henry VII. of 
Luxembourg revived Dante's hopes, not only of 
a possible return to Florence, but also of the 
realization of his political creed — 3, universal 
Roman Empire. These hopes, however, were 
doomed to disappointment, through the sudden 
death of the Emperor, and from that time he 
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dedicated his life to study and to the "sacred 
poem to which both heaven and earth had set 
their hands so that it made him lean through 
many a year." 

His last refuge was Ravenna, where, being the 
guest of Guido Novello da Polenta, nephew of 
that fair sinner, Francesca da Rimini, he died on 
*-he night of the 13th of September, 1321. 



THE SYMBOLICAL CONCEPTION OF 
SARDOU AND MOREAU'S " DANTE." 

Though it may be possible to summarize the 
life of Dante it is not possible to deal in the 
same manner with the spiritual content of his 
" mystic unfathomable song." His life was that 
of a wandering exile and sorrow-stricken man, but 
his spiritual teaching is the precious heritage of 
every age and of every people, and reaches the 
most sublime heights of imagination. 

"Dante" said Carlyle "speaks to the noble, 
the pure and great in all times and ages. He 
burns as a pure star, fixed there in the firmament, 
at which the great and the high of all ages kindle 
themselves ; he is the possession of all the chosen 
of the world for uncounted time." 
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It is this conception of the hero-poet, and not 
the vicissitudes of his life, that inspired MM. 
Sardou and Moreau. And the playgoer should 
bear in mind that such is the nature of their drama 
in order to appreciate it at its true worth. The 
authors did not intend to write an historic drama: 
the persons and scenes which follow each other 
on the stage have only a relative value ; they serve 
but to give light and relief to the figure of the 
chief actor and to interpret his feelings and his 
thoughts. To a certain extent Sardou and Moreau's 
drama is as symbolic of the Florentine poet as the 
poem. Sardou has explained it in an interview. 
"There is more " he said "of the soul than of the 
body of Dante in our drama. We have personi- 
fied in him a lover of liberty, a fierce hater of 
persecution, of oppression and of clerical domina- 
tion. . . . Our Dante is not the historical Dante; 
it is the moral Dante. . • . We have taken him in 
his full grandeur as a symbol of liberty. It was 
this conception of the hero that we offered to 
Henry Irving. . . . Politics pass aWay, accessories 
fade: what moves us is the dominant idea of the 
poet, his attitude of revolt against the injustice 
of men. In him, through the mist of the Middle 
Ages, we see a modern light shining. . . ." 

Yet the difficulty lay precisely in translating a 
symbol into action. It was necessary to find the 
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means of casting into dramatic form the exclus- 
ively intellectual and ideal Dante. And that is 
why Sardou and Moreau have associated his 
personality with the most famous and popular 
episodes of his poem. The idea is a most happy 
one. All great artists are traditionally more or 
less identified with the creations of their art. 
Name Dante, and you will think at once of his 
immortal creations, of Ugolino, of Francesca, of 
Pia de' Tolomei, even as Shakespeare is inti- 
mately associated in everybody's mind with the 
most striking characters of his tragedies. 



THE CENTRAL EPISODE OF THE 

DRAMA. 

All the biographers of Dante divide his life into 
three periods. The first period, from his birth to 
the death of Beatrice (1265-1290), which was the 
innocent period of his pure and ideal love ; the 
second period, from the death of Beatrice to the 
death of the Emperor Henry VI I. of Luxembourg 
(1290-13 1 3), which was the period of his internal 
struggles and violent passions; and lastly the 
third (1313-1321), which was the period of his 
great moral elevation and of the redemption of 
his soul. 
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The Dante of the first period does not appear 
on the stage» though hints of him will be noticed 
here and there. But the more interesting Dante 
of the second and third period is clearly mirrored 
in the play, so that we recognize him as we see 
him in Sardou and Moreau's drama, first strug- 
gling with men and passions, quick to love and to 
hate, full of indignation at the evils which flourish 
round him and for which he has no remedy; 
then, after having been brought to the verge of 
despair, finding again his faith and his strength 
in the vision of the after life, and lastly, standii^ 
in the fourth act wholly purified, as it were, the 
personification of Justice. 

The central episode of the drama is the love 
of Dante for Pia de' Tolomei. We know, by the 
confession of Dante himself in various parts of 
his works, that a year after the death of Beatrice 
he fell in love with a donna gentile (gentle lady), 
who had shown him great sympathy at the time 
of his bereavement. We know, too, by the poet's 
confession, and by the admission of all his bio- 
graphers, that this second love was not a mere 
boy s freak (as Ostasio rightly sayisf in the first 
scene of the drama, referring to Beatrice), but 
a real and ardent love, which later on he was 
somewhat ashamed of. 

Who this gentle lady — a friend of Beatrice 
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who in Purgatory . . . reproaches Dante for 
his infidelity — may have been, it is difficult to 
state, though some believe she was Gemma Do- 
nati, who afterwards became Dante's wife. How- 
ever, Sardou and Moreau's identification of Pia 
de* Tolomei with the donna gentile rests on a play 
upon words. As a matter of fact in Canzone IX * 
of the " Canzoniere " Dante refers to a bellapietra 
(beautiful rock), and the authors thought to find 
an allusion to the wife of Nello della Pietra in this 
word pietra (rock), which occurs not only in that 
particular canzone but in several sonnets and 
sestines of the " Canzoniere," and gave no little 
trouble to the commentators, who could never 
agree as to whether Dante referred here to a real 
woman (some thought, always by playing upon 
words, to Madonna Pietra degli Scrovigni), or 
merely to a philosophical abstraction. Gemma, 
the daughter, is a character entirely created by 
the imagination of the dramatists, who, never- 
theless, are not alone in giving an illegitimate 
child to Dante, for certain critics, rightly or 
wrongly, have cast dpubts on the legitimacy of 
Dante's daughter, Beatrice, who took the veil in 
the nunnery of Saint Stephen in Ravenna. The 
authors have represented her as being betrothed 

^ " Fain in my speech would I be harsh and rough. 
As in all her acts that rock so fair." 
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to Bernardino da Polenta, nephew of Francesca's 
father, the good Count Guido, who did actually 
fight by Dante's side at the battle of Campal- 
dino. The relations of Gemma with Francesca, 
and her sojourn in the house of the Malatesta, 
her forced retirement to the Convent of S. Chiara 
at Volterra, and all that happened there ; the 
flight of the two lovers and their imprisonment 
at Avignon have, as the playgoer will easily un- 
derstand, no historical basis, neither per se nor 
in relation to Dante. But this central episode of 
Pia, and their child G«mma, has served to main- 
tain a dramatic continuity in the construction of 
the play, and to knit together scenes and historic 
incidents otherwise unrelated. 



PROLOGUE. 

THE EPISODE OF COUNT UGOLINO. 

The episode of Count Ugolino is a typical one 
in the history of the internal disturbances which 
distracted mediaeval Italy. Ugolino, of the noble 
and powerful family Gherardeschi, Count of Do- 
naratico, lord of several castles in the Maremme, 
was a most ambitious man, who all his life strove 
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to become master of Pisa, his native town. To 
gain his ends he spared neither intrigues, violence, 
or treachery ; as it is said in the prologue — ^he 
even warred with the Genoese agfainst his own 
country. He was the leader of the Guelf party, 
and as such, found himself an opponent of the 
Archbishop Ruggieri, who favoured the Ghibel- 
lines. Little is known of Archbishop Ruggieri, 
not even his family name, though he seems to 
have come from the Ubaldini of Mugello, He 
was therefore not a Pisan, but was elected Arch- 
bishop of Pisa in the year 1278. Ruggieri was 
very ambitious and anxious to exercise supreme 
control over the city. In 1288 he entered into a 
secret compact with Ugolino, promising to share 
the power with him, which, according to the con- 
stitution, was to be in the hands of two magis- 
trates. On the 30th of June, Ugolino, who was 
campaigning outside Pisa, returned with a few 
followers, but the Archbishop, failing to keep 
his promise, contrived to be elected sole Podesta 
and Captain of the People, and, in order to get 
rid of Ugolino, raised the populace against him, 
accusing the Count of meditating fresh treasons. 
Ugolino shut himself up in the Palace of the 
People, and with a few relatives and friends op- 
posed a stubborn, resistance to the, furious as-* 
sailants. Then the Archbishbp ordered the gates 
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to be set on fire, so that the Fisans were able to 
force an entrance and capture Ugolino. He with 
his two sons, Gaddo and Ugnccione, and his two 
nephews, Brigata and Anselmuccio, was flung in 
the Guadalandi Tow6r, kept there for nine 
months, and at last starved to death in March, 
1289. The ill-famed Guadalandi Tower at the 
seven streets in the Place of the Anziani, had 
after him the name of the Tower of Hunger, and 
was standing as late as 1655. 
^Thus far history. 

The story that the Pisans were infuriated 
against him because in time of famine he refused 
to abolish certain duties, and thus inflicted great 
misery on the city, is probably a l^end. But 
this legend was current in Italy sotne. time after 
the catastrophe, perhaps to explain and partly 
to justify the infamous conduct of the Pisans, 
who starved Ugolino because he previously had 
starved them. Sardou and Moreau, however, 
when representing Ugolino in his last moments, 
adhered to this legend for dramatic reasons. 

Helen, the unhappy mother and wife whom we 
see on the stage imploring the liberation of her 
dear ones, is an historic, not an imaginary person- 
age. We know, in fact, that one of the sons of Ugo- 
lino, Guelfo, married Princess Helen, daughter of 
Enzo, King of Sardinia, thus becoming related 
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to the house of Swabia^ to which the Gherardeschi 
were subiequently always loyal. The other per- 
sons of the Prologue are all imaginary. Nello 
della Pietra and Malatesta are historic, but the 
rble which is here attributed to them is quite 
fanciful. The name of Nello appears in the 
chronicles of the time as Imving taken part in 
the struggles between Florentines and Pisans. 
As for Dante, he may have known Ugolino per- 
sonally, when the latter went to Florence in 
1285; he certainly heard in detail the whole 
of his history from' Ugolinb's nephew, Nino 
Visconti, who was Dante's friend. And in Canto 
XXXIII of Hell, containing the famous episode 
of Count Ugolino, the poet, though placing him 
among the traitors, shows great pity for his fate, 
and paints the Archbishop Ruggieri and the 
Pisans in the darkest colours. The last words 
which Dante utters in this scene were suggested 
by the well-known invective : 

*' Ah, Pisa, scandal to the people of the beauteous land 
where * si ' is heard. . . ." 

Besides the generous manner in which the 
dramatists treat Dante in the whole of the Pro- 
logue, his sudden indignation at the infamous 
torture of Ugolino and of his innocent sons and 
nephews; his wrath against the populace and 
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Belacqua was a maker of musical instruments, 
notorious for his sloth. 

Forese (Donati) who bore the nickname of 
Bicci Novello, and died in 1296, was Dante's 
kinsman and a poet; a poetical correspondence 
between the two is still extant. 

Giotto, the great painter — about whom no ex- 
planatory note is needed — is said, though eleven 
years younger, to have been a friend of Dante ; 
and the well-known Bargello portrait of the poet 
is questionably attributed to him. Also the epi- 
sode of Paolo and Francesca, which recently two 
modern poets, Stephen Phillips and Gabriele 
D'Annunzio, placed on the stage, is a popular 
one. 

Francesca was daughter of Guido Vecchio da 
Polenta, but the year of her birth is unknown. 
About 1275 she was, for political reasons, married 
to Lanciotto Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, who 
was said to be ugly and lame, but very clever. 
These are the bald historical facts, to which 
legend early began to add romantic details, 
tampering not only with the dates of the events 
and the ages of the two persons concerned, but 
with the actual facts. It was said that Francesca 
was duped, that, thinking to marry Paolo, on the 
morning after the wedding she (bund herself the 
wife of Lanciotto. A most improbable version, 
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Paolo having already been married in 1269 to 
Orabile Beatrice of Ghiaggiuolo, who bore him 
two children, Paolo, born about the year 1250, 
was a handsome and accomplished gentleman, 
hut inactive and dreamy. He was elected by the 
Florentines Captain of the People in 1282, but 
resigned the following year. 

The date, place, and circumstances of the 
tragic death of the two lovers have been altered 
by the authors, as we know that Paolo and Fran- 
cesca were stabbed by Lanciotto between 1285 
and 1289, not later, probably in September, 
1289. 

There is no indication that Dante was ever 
personally acquainted with Francesca, though 
having been in friendly relation with the Polenta 
family, he must have intimately known the sad 
story of the unhappy woman. Dante reappears 
in this first act after many years of exile. He 
knows already "how salt doth taste another's 
bread, and how hard the path to descend and 
mount upon another's stair." His soul is em- 
bittered by the scenes of violence and avarice 
he witnessed in Italy and France, The date of 
Dante's visit to Paris is unknown, and he may 
have really seen also something of the terrible 
persecution of the Knights Templars, to which 
he indignantly alludes in Purgatory, c. xx. 91. 
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These Templars, as the reader is aware, at once 
knights and monks, formed the most famous 
military order of the Middle Ages, and were per- 
secuted and destroyed at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century by Philip the Fair, King of 
France, prompted by the desire to obtain their 
treasure. Their Grand Master, Jacques Molay, 
was first tortured, then slowly roasted to death on 
the Isle des Juifs, in the Seine, March 19th, 1314. 
A strange tradition asserts that from the stake 
he summoned the Pope to meet him within a 
month, the King within a year, at the bar of 
Almighty God, and history tells us that it hap- 
pened as he had foretold. 



ACT II. 

THE EPISODE OF PIA DE* TOLOMEI. 

The reader of the Divine Comedy will remem- 
ber that, while scaling the mountain of Pur- 
gatory, Dante and Virgil meet the shades of the 
late repentant who were violently slain. Among 
them Pia, who rehearses in brief pathetic words 
the tragedy of her wedded life, and implores the 
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poet, when he is rested from his long journey, to 
bethink him of her : 

"Pray, when thou shalt return to the world and art 
rested from thy long journey .... Remember me, who 
am La Pia : Siena made me, Maremma umnade me : 'tis 
known to him who, first plighting troth, had wedded me 
with his gem.'* ^ 

This gentle vision of a lady, invested with 
such melancholy pathos, in the few lines of 
Dante, this gracious, mysterious figure tempted 
the imagination of artists in every age ; painters 
have wrought pictures of her, novelists have 
written romances, and an Italian musician has 
composed an opera on the subject. Sardou and 
Moreau have now made her the heroine of their 
drama. But, in the dearth of facts, all have 
necessarily used their imaginations in weaving 
her story. 

Pia belonged to the Sienese family of the 
Tolomei, and married Nello d'Inghiramo dei 
Pannocchieschi (Podesta of Volterra in 1277, 
and of Lucca in 13 14; Captain of the Tuscan 
Guelfs in 1284; still living in 1322). She was 
put to death by her husband in 1295 ^^ ^ castle 
in the Sienese Maremma. Some say she was 
thrown out of the window by Nello's orders, and 

^ "The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri," translated by 
Th. Okey. Published by T. M. Dent and Co. 
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considered both as the great epic of the Re- 
demption of the Sinner, and the great epic of 
the Moral and Civil regeneration of the peoples, 
particularly of Italy. 

Dante imagines his vision to have been seen 
in a critical moment of his life, when tired of 
the experiences of the world and of his own 
existence, ashamed of his errors, he realized, 
after a long and bitter internal struggle, that 
the only aim for men should be ''to love the 
Good beyond which is nought that may be 
aspired to." He then gave effect to the purpose, 
many times made and as many times forsaken, 
of entering again the straight way he had 
abandoned after Beatrice's death, turning his 
back to the wild, rough, stubborn wood and 
"ascending the delectable mountain, which is 
the beginning and the cause of all gladness." 
These feelings are expressed by Sardou and 
Moreau in Scene i of Act III. Dante, at this 
point of the drama, is in great despair and 
wishes to die (a wish to which he actually gave 
expression in one of the minor poems, "Gli 
occhi dolenti " etc., " Vita Nuova," c. 22) ; but 
Beatrice appears and bids him, "Judge nought 
by what thou seest here below : the law of God, 
His wrath and justice, are only known unto the 

spirit which has tasted death." 
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And here the drama introduces with great 
skill a fragment of the first part of the vision. 
It is only a fragment, for it would have been 
beyond all possibilities of the stage to dramatize, 
even briefly, the whole poem. Still, we can see 
here, though not in the same order as in the 
Divine Comedy, its most familiar scenes and 
episodes; the terrible portal of Hell with its 
famous words, " Abandon all hope ye who enter 
here " ; Charon, the ferryman of the dead, with 
his barque, the City of Dis, and some classes of 
sinners : the robbers and usurers, the misers, the 
hypocrites, the judges that sold justice, those 
that besmirched the sacred trust of empire, 
primacy and kingship, tyrants and conquerors, 
traitors (among them Ugolino and the Arch- 
bishop Ruggieri), guilty lovers, and among them 
Paolo and Francesca. In the scene of the fiery 
graves Sardou and Moreau have introduced, for 
the purpose of drawing together the threads of 
the drama, some spirits which are not to be found 
in Dante. But the scene is meant to correspond 
to that of Canto XIX of Hell, where Pope 
Nicholas III. is awaiting Boniface VIII. At the 
end of the act we have a glimpse of Purgatory 
with its calmness, opposed to the awful turmoil of 
Hell, with its green meadows and flowers. And 
after the sweet appearance of Pia de' Tolomei 
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The papal palace in Avignon was a magnifi- 
cent (edifice, with deep walls and high towers, 
standing on a rock commanding a large and 
beautiful view. It was fortified, and safer than 
any other fortress in the Middle Ages. Its ex- 
terior had a dismal aspect, but the interior, with 
ample staircases of white marble and gilded 
chambers, was most bright and splendid. The 
palace, though dilapidated, is still standing to- 
day, and is one of the chief attractions to the 
visitors of Avignon. 

George Vasari, the well-known biographer of 
the Italian painters, affirms that Giotto was sum- 
moned to Avignon by Clement V., to paint 
some frescoes ; but the statement is perhaps in- 
correct. What we know with certainty is, that 
the frescoes of the palace (which was built after 
the death of Clement V., by Pope John XXII.), 
were the work of three Italian artists, Simone 
Memmi, Giovanello da Viterbo, and Spinello 
Aretino. As to Dante, we do not know which 
cities he visited, beside Paris, in his travels 
through France: his appearance, however, in 
Avignon has a merely symbolical meaning in 
the drama. 

He acts and speaks here not like a man, but 
like a prophet ; the Cardinal Legate falls at his 
feet almost crushed by a superior force : Casella 
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and Giotto, awe-stricken, look at him, but hardly 
recognize him. He is no more the same Dante, 
stirred by the passions of his time, and his 
own temperament, whom we have seen in the 
Prologue, and in the first two acts: nor is he 
any longer the disappointed Dante, broken down 
in despair, imploring eternal rest over the grave 
of Beatrice. He is the new man, purged of his 
faults, freed of his passions, firm in his faith: 
the man who knows, believes, loves and acts ac- 
cordingly. He can say now to the Cardinal 
Legate : " No man escapes God*s justice ! " be- 
cause he stands there, as in his Poem, purified, 
enlightened, moved by God, as it were the great 
avenging spirit of his age! 
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Dante utters, in conclusion, the words: "And 
Thou, supreme in mercy as in justice, whom in 
that woeful hour I did blaspheme; who from 
Thy throne on High beyond the clouds, readest 
ray penitence, aid me, O God, vouchsafe to me 
Thy guidance!" words which admirably sum- 
marize the symbolical meaning of the whole 
poem: how the sinful man, aided by human 
reason(Virgil) and by divine revelation (Beatrice), 
abandons sin, does penance, and rises little by 
little to the contemplation and fruition of the 
Supreme Good I 



ACT IV. 

THE LEGATE— AVIGNON. 

In the last act, without introducing historic per- 
sons or historic events, the dramatists have aimed 
at reproducing the historic atmosphere of that 
deplorable period of the Papacy which is known 
as the period of the Babylonish Captivity (1309- 
1377). Afterthebitterfeud between Boniface VIII. 
and Philip the Fair, King of France, in which the 
Pope tried to assert his supreme power alike in 
temporal and spiritual affairs, and the King, dis- 
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